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HE late — Dies, 


call them, at Drury-Lane 


Theatre, being become a very common 
Subject of Diſcourſe in Town; and your 
Addreſs to the Public on that Occafion 
appearing no way ſatisfactory; I take the 
Liberty, as a wholly diſintereſted Perſon, 
to give both you and the Public my 


Thoughts on it freely and openly in this 
Manner, 


Where the Public (as in this Caſe I pre- 


ſume they muſt) are to be the only Judges, 
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I hope, even they ought 
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. 
give me leave to obſerve that there is not 
in all probability one of them but who 
would much rather have fat ſtill to fee 2 
Play perform'd, as they have a Right to ex- 
pect to ſee it, and as it was in your Power | 
to have it perform'd, than to have diſturb'd 
ment: But when the Abuſes they have 
Reaſon to complain of are brought to the 
Height they are at preſent, and ſeem to 
threaten, if that be poſſible, to be car- 
ried farther ſtill; What are they to do 
but to exert themſelves in their own Cauſe, 
and honeſtly and fairly demand to have all 
they pay for, and to pay for no more than 
they deſire to have? And this I take to 
be in a few Words the Sum of their De- 
mands; which however you are pleas'd to 
underſtand them, you muſt give me leave 
to inform you, are not limited to the Prices 
of Pantomimes, as you would perſwade the 
World to believe, but extend themſelves 
thus far to the whole Buſineſs of the Stage, 

B 2 that 


ak 


that they expect to ſee Plays perforn'd av 


they uſed to be, in the beſt Manner a Mas 


nager has it in his Power to have that 
done: Inſtead of which, you have ſo no- 
toriouſly been actuated by your own ill. 


founded Schemes of Intereſt, inſtead of the 


 Defice of pleafing them, that they found it 
brought to this Alternative, either to find 
ſome. Means of bringing you to a better 


Diſcharge 


of the Duty of a Manager, or 


— to abſent themſelves from your 


And tho' the Means they have 
_—_ * have a little diſcompos'd you 
for the preſent, I think, an cool Reed, 
you cannot rank them among your Ene- 
mies for chuſing rather to amend than to 
Farſake you. 


This I take to be, in general Terms, the 


State of the preſent Diſpute ; and before 
I enter on the Particulars of the Com- 


plaint, probably both yourſelf and the 
m ſhonld take ſome more 


* 


to be look d on as your whole Audience, 


(5) 


do yau the Juſtice therefore to examine 
what Reaſon there is in every Sentence of 
that Juſtification of your Conduct, before 1 
enter on the many Particulars of the 
Town's Subje& of Complaint againſt you, 


and perhaps make the ſeveral Paragraphs 


of your own Addreſs introductory to 


them. 


You begin, Sir, with obſerving, that the 


extraordinary Diſturbances which have 


lately happened at your Theatre, greatly af- 
felt the Diverfion of the Public; but give 


me leave to obſerve to you, that the Au- 


thors of this Diſturbance were not, as you 
would infinuate, a Set of buſy People, 
who rudely broke in upon, and inter- 


rupted the Diverſions of the Public, but 


your whole Audience, at leaſt, what ought 


all who paid for their Places, and conſe- 
quently all who had a Right to ſpeak 


AY 


particular Notice of your Addreſs : I hall = 


(660 
their Thoughts: They were indeed that 
Publick whom you pretend they were 
diſturbing, and had an indiſputable Right, 

if they rather choſe it, to tell you their 
Thoughts, and repeat them, till they, if 
poflible, made you ſenſible of your Er- 
rors; inſtead of ſeeing what they had 


| Senſe enough to diſdain to ſee. 


If therefore you would make your 
Peace, if you know and would conſult 
your own Intereſt, let this be your firſt 
Recantation: No longer look on thoſe Au- 
diences as particular Parties, or idly ima- 


3 gine the Town in general of another Opi- 


nion, acknowledge their Reſentment the 
Vox Populi, perſwade yourſelf that every 
Audience will be of the ſame Opinion 


they were, and inſtead of expoſtulating 
againſt them, reaſon with them. 


The Publick expected your Addreſs, and 
this they expected in it: They thought 
FRY C. 


to ſee your Reaſons for your Conduct, but 


thought you might have given it a more 
modeſt Face, than boldly to ſet out with 
telling them you intended to juſtify it 
I know not who it is that has adviſed you 
to this wrongheaded Scheme of flying in 


the Face of thoſe on whom you depend 


for your Support, and exaſperating thoſe, 
whom alone it is your Intereſt to ſtudy to 
oblige : But certain I am, that had that 
Addreſs been calculated, inſtead of de- 
hing your imaginary Enemies, to the | 
making them your Friends, you would 
as long have felt the Benefit of it, as you 
now may the Vexation. Surely neither 
you nor your Adviſers conſidered who 
they were that had expreſſed their Re- 
ſentment againſt you, when you ſo idly 
attempted in that Paper to play with 

„ het 


Arguments, 


Yau 


68) 


you ſay, by Bing a fair and candid State 


of the Caſe ; à Thing, tis evident by the 


Sequel, you never intended: And this 
you flatter yourſelf will convince the Im- 
partial. Sir, let me tell you, you pay a 


dience; as well as a very unjuſt one: Fdo 


Wietches whom you had brib'd' to ſup- 
port you in all your Deſigns, and: inſo- 


lently ſent in among People who had paid 
for their Diverſion, but were aſbam d, or 


afraid to fit near them: Theſe then are 
your impartial Auditors; theſe the Pub- 
lick: whom you labour to convince, and 
of whom indeed your Arguments are wor- 
thy. And what are theſe equitable Per- 


| ſons to be convinc'd of? Why, that the 
Jomenting ſuch Diviſions is contrary to your 


In- 


(9) 

Inclinations : We do not doubt it, Sir, 
Let you go on and treat us as you pleaſe, 
and the Devil muſt be in you ſare enough, 
if you quarrel with us about it: But 

it would be a good firſt Principle, in Peo- 
ple who are ſo very cautious of fomenting 
theſe Diviſions, to- be as careful not to 
give Occaſion for them, as "___ in 


2 them. 


The Reaſon: of Complaint affgned, you 
a are, as you apprehend, the Exhibi- 
tian of Pantomimes ; and advanced Prices. 
The Inſults on the Audience I do not name 
among them, becauſe they did not happen 
till after the Complaint, and therefore can- 
not be reckoned by any Body but yourſelf 
amongſt the Cauſes of it: The Panto- 
mimes then, and advanced Prices, you are 
| pleaſed to ſay, you apprehend are the 
Cauſes of the Town's Complaint againſt 
you : This, as it appears a Thing of 6 got 

* enough to juſtify the? Re. 
C Laotment 
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ſentment againſt you, you imagine, muſt 
blacken the Character of the Diſturbers, 
in the Opinion of thoſe who know no- 


Account of it. I ſhall, after again inform- 


| havetaken Shame upon yourſelf, as you de- 


 ſervdit, than to have exaſperated them, by 


adding to their Cauſesof Reſentment,obſerve 
to you, that I know nothing more baſe and 


mean, nothing that can render a Man 


more juſtly deſpicable in the Eyes of all 


Men of Senſe and Spirit, than the writing 
what one's ſelf knows to be falſe: You 


to your Management in all Particulars, by 
this additional Stroke of Tyranny. You 
know you have been publickly complain'd 
of, for compelling your Performers of moſt 
Con- 


thing of the Story but from your own 


perfectly know theſe were not the Reaſons 
of the Town's Reſentment, any farther 
than that as they were highly diſpleaſed 
with your Conduct in general, they had 

been provoked into uttering their Averſion 


Add to this, their juſt Reſentment at ſee- 


( 22 ) 


Conſequence to play on ſeparate Nights, | 


and never giving an Audience any one 
Play in the greateſt Degree of PerfeQtion 


you could, which, whatever may be your 
particular Thoughts, you will find the Pub- 
lick will hereafter believe they have a Right 
to demand of you, and I hope will have 


Publick-Spiritedneſs enough to aſſert it. 


Perhaps they are generous enough too 
to be concern d for the Misfortunes of a 
Set of People whom they remember to 
have given them great Pleaſure hereto-. 


fore, and whom they look upon at pre- 


ſent as a Number of innocent Perſons, di- 


ſtreſs d unjuſtly by your Tyranny, and 
whoſe Redrefs lies only in their Hands: 


ing their Places ſo ill ſupply'd by thoſe you 


_ employ in their ſtead ; and perhaps it will 
appear no Improbability to you, that the 
| Reſentment you have kindled in your Au- 
a may riſe ſo high, prey How a 


Ca kind 


can be ſuited! But what is this in plain- 
er Terms but ſaying, Tho' you, Gentle- 
. men of the Pit and Boxes, of whom I 
teceĩve a Hundred Pounds, more or leſs, 
_ a Night, are diſpleaſed at theſe Things, 
yet there are a Number of People every 


(-'v2 )) 
kind of Right they may be ſuppoſed. to 
have to the beſt Repreſentations of Plays 
you can: pfocure them, and partly from 
an honeſt and generous Pity for the un- 
juſtly Oppteſe d, as to demand the abſolute 
replacing of them all: But more of this 


To continne the Examination of a your 


Addreſs: The next Thing you advance is, 
That Pantomimes ought to be ſuffer'd, be- 
cauſe ti they are diſtaſteful to the Deli- 


.cacy of ſome Fudgments, yet they are mare 
_ happily ſuited to others. Precious Judg- 


ments muſt thoſe be indeed to which 
the Pantomime exhibited at your Houſe 


Night, » ho, on the latter Account, pay 


me their Sixpences apiece in the Upper- 


(13) 
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| cannot think another Age will believe that 


(14) 


but from ſuch, and thoſe ſo terrible to 
look at, that a Man's Care of his own 
Safety, would awe him from expreſſing 
his different Sentiments before them. I 


ever ſuch a Thought as this could enter in- 
to the Head of a Manager, as a Way 


dience: The Scheme indeed is, I think, 
« little ill founded; but ſuppoſing the 
'@ ſhorter or more certain Way could ever 
be found to it than yours; the demand- 
ing great Prices for Things they muſt | 
deſpiſe, and defying their Attempts to 
put them down, by bringing it to this 


Alternative, that a Man muſt fee by the 


furious Face and heavy Club of an ill- 
looking Fellow who fits next him, that 


he muſt either be pleagd, or be knock'd 


down. Is it to be wonder'd at if an Au- 


dience under theſe Provocations,” and wih 
1 -” 


who tho they may have particular Res- 
ſons for not in expreſs Words d 1 


are: To this join the general Wiſhes of an 


LS 


reſolve to overbear this tyrannical Sch 


and aſſert their Right of being pleaſed, 
where they pay for their Pleaſure? Or is 
it ſtrange, that if, when they havein ſome 


Act of Oppreſſion ſhould put them in 


that the Cauſe of your excluded Actors lies 
deep in the Heart of many of their Friends, 


hold it determin'd in ſecret, that you ſhall 


never know a Moment's Peace till they 


Audience, and Defire of every Body to 


a 


Receipts of 
W 


You ſay farther, That the 


* 


the Beginning of the preſent Seaſon with 
your Pantomimes? Nay, let me ſet the 


dy appealing both to the Publitk, and to 


( 16 ) 
the Weg are e Prof of the gout Rg 
fron of your Pantomimes, it being noto. 
riows, that they 'are neceſſary to be adi 


. #o the beſt Play to procure a numerous Au- 
| dience, All that I can ſay to this, is, that 


it is an abſolate Falſity: That I appeal 


| to all who have been uſed to ſrequent the 
*Pheatre, and of all others, nay appeal 
moſt ſtrongiy to yourſelf, Whether many 


Houſes, where there has been only a bare 
could give it, have not been full; when 
as many, with the Plays as you choſe to 
have them acted with your Pantomimes, 


have not been miſerably bare? When 
ave you had ſuch full Houſes, as on ma- 
ny of the Nights, for Inſtance, when the 
Rehearſal and Macbeth were acted fingle ? 


And when ſuch miſerable thin ones, as at 


Truth of this Afection in a clearer Light, 


you 


CL 

you for your Judgment ; ; which would 
be moſt likely to gain you a full Houſe 
Lasur, the N Nrn. al 1 
and Mr. Sheridan, as the Town thinks 
they have a Right to ſee them all 
there together ; this Play alone, I fay, 
or the Alchymift, as you have it now 
: perform's, with one of your Panto 
 mimes?* Who is there but wou d crowd 
to ſee the one, and who, I had almoſt 
ſaid, wou'd even be hired to fit out the 
other? Here then, Sir, lies a plain and 
Method for you to get good Hou- 
ſes and good Credit, to. receive at once 
People's Money and their Thanks: And 
why you ſhould not do this, or what fair 
Reaſon either you, or any one beſide, 
can have for not doing it, is to me an 
| abſolute Myſtery ; but in all Probability, as 
Matters go at preſent, you will be forc'd 
for once to act according to your own 
Intereſt, tho' not in your own Way, 


* additional Luſtre, 


dreſs, aſtoniſh'd and exaſperated the Town, 
they cry out upon it as a notorious Falſhood, 
and know not whether they ſhould moſt 


was fo ill fupply'd with Performers, when 
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and ſhew us all your ſhining People to- 


„ in which Method every one can 
perceive that each of them will ſhine with 


The next thing you advance in your 
Addreſs, (as I propoſe doing you the Juſ- 
tice of ,not omitting the Confideration of 
a ſingle Line of it) is that you are to be 
juſtified in demanding aduanc d Prices by 
the great Increaſe of - the Charges of the 
Theatre, which notwithſanding any Reduc- 
tian that has been made, are ſtill, at leaf, 


4 fourth greater than uſual. This Aſſer- 


tion bas, beyond all the reſt of your Ad- 


wonder at, The Aſſurance or the Folly 
of affirming it to them. They cannot be 


| brought to believe, that at a Time when 


excepting two or three Perſons the Stage 


there 


| (19) 
there i is no additional Expeace of Dancers, 
Sc. the Houſe can be at a greater Ex- 
pence than when there were a good Set of 
Performers well paid, and ſo great a Sum 
paid to the Fauſans, &c. as they ſo lately 
remember, and wonder at the barefac'd 
Simplicity of affirming it. Here indeed I 
. muſt a little vary from the general Cry 
againſt you, and acknowledge, that all 
Things conſider d, I do, in ſome Sort, be- 
lieve the Truth of your Aſſertion. If in- 


| teed we will allow nothing to be the im- 


mediate Expences of the Theatre, or 
Charges of the Houſe, but what is em- 
ploy'd in procuring Performers, Dancers, 
Decorations, &c. for it; in ſhort, nothing 
but what is ſpent in adding to what we 
ſee upon the Stage, I muſt allow, that I 
| believe the Charges of the Theatre, in- 
ſtead of being more than a fourth Part 
greater, are, nay they muſt be, greatly leis 
than uſual: But if we conſider the Ac- 
count in all its Branches, and think of the 

| D 2 Ex- 
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Expences a Manager may poſſibly de at, 
and which he alone is the Judge of, in the 
Maintenance of the Retinue of his Hall 
and Lobby; the Support of threid-bare 
Poets, Bullies and hungry Lawyers; and 
add to this the Multitudes of Nothings, 
as to Price, that fill up perhaps half the 
Places in the Theatre every Night, and 
ſometimes keep out ſo many People who 
would have paid their Money; perhaps 
what has been told us is a fort of Truth. 
Thus far at leaſt it may be fo that the 
Charges in-Proportion to the Receipts of 
the Houſe are a fourth larger than they 
have us d to be; and this, as I before ob- 
ſerved, you are alone the Judge of : When 
we ſee People to the Amount of a hun- 
dred Pound:in the Houſe, who but your- 
ſelf. knows whether the half of them (as 1 
believe that is generally the Caſe) are not 


written Orders, and the Reccipt of 
that hundred Pound is ſo at once reduc'd 
— Who can judge alſo how much 

| Mo- 


(21) 
Money may have been loſt in futute Nights 
by the Appearance of the People ſent in 
by theſe Orders, many that had paid not 
chuſing to go another Night becauſe they 
fat next a Fellow, whom, by his Appear. 
ance, they might very well-gueſs for a Pick- 
pocket? Who, but the Perſon etnploying 
ſuch Miniſters of Vengeance, can ſay, how 
much each Bruiſer, as they are call'd, ſhall 
demand for his Evening's Work; who is 
employed (if ſuch Things are done) to 
knock down any one who. preſumes not 
to be pleas d with what is provided fer 
their Entertaiment? Indeed in my Opi. 
nion a Fellow, who in this Manner defies 
| both Law and Danger, and runs the deu- 
ble Hazard of a Sword and a Halter, may 
reaſonably demand a handſome Price for 
every Night, may cut deeper than an Au- 
dience can well imagine into the Profits of 
a Houſe, that is but about half as. good as 
it appears to be; and I make it no Queſ- 


tion 


„ 


ton but, all Things conſidered, a Houſs 
thus conducted may be more expenſive 
as well as leſs advantageous to a Manager, 
than one where the Performers were the 
only People to be paid; and the Au- 
|  . diences pay, and are not paid for their 
Apps. 8 


As to your now ſubmiting to return 
the advanced Price to thoſe who chuſe 
to go out before your Pantomimes begin, 
do not imagine, Sir, that you can be al- 


lowed to make a Merit of that: It was 


mited to it, and is to be looked on a, 
their Victory, not your Compliance: You 
ſtood it out much longer than you ought 
to have done in Prudence, where the De- 
mand vas ſo perfectly juſt: And all you 
can be a Gainer by this affected Reſigna- 


tion to a Thing you could no longer op- 
poſe, is, the dear-bought Remembrance, 


6 Time when fo light u 


Con. 
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Conceflion would have gained that Par- 
don, which now the Glory of your ſtub- 
born Heart muſt pay much dearer for. 


The next Article in your Addreſs de- 
mands, I think, a more unſhaken Reve- 
rence to the Veracity of all you are 
pleaſed to affirm, than any Thing that 
has preceded it : You are there pleaſed to 
bid us forget all that you bave done, and 
believe a great deal that you have not 
done, in Complaiſance to your abſolutely 
affirming, That as to the Inſults on the 
Audience, (thoſe you mean, I preſume, 
which were ſubſequent to the Diſtur- 
bances; for what others I have before 
mentioned, you don't ſeem to take any 
Notice of) that you ſhould be the laſt to 
commit. ſuch an Offence, and the firſt to 
make Atonement for it. I would only aſk 
you, in regard to this modeſt Aſſertion, 
who it is that has committed theſe Of- 
K And, what is the 
Atone- 


mand it Night by Night in vain, though 


124) 
make for em? There are too many Pæo- 
ple, I believe, Fr, deeply ſenſible of the 


Offence: And the Audience have had Spi- 
rit:cnough to demand that Atonement you 
Neu are D ready to make. ; but ſuch is 


Heart, that the you have thus publickly. 


declgted yourſelf ready to make this A- 


tonement, you have ſuffered them to de- 


to your own prodigious Loſs 38 well 38 


This notable Declaration of your Hu- 
mility, you ſecqnd with another, juſt as 
likely to be._beljeyed as the former, of your 
Iqnggence ; and vety prudently adviſe the | 
Ppblick not to expect you to be anſwer- 
able for an Offence you are innocent of, 


vis. @ certain Gentleman's being ſeized, 


and carried before a Magiſtrate ; which 
whole Proceeding, you affure us, you was 


625 
an entire Stranger to. We have but your 
bare Word for this Innocence of yours. 
Sir, and that i in direct Contradiction to 
* own Opinion, and to common Senſe 3 
and how little Weight your bare Afhr- 
mation of a Thing ought to have with us, 
is very evident from the other Parts of your 
Addrefs. How can we ſuppoſe that any 
Perſon in your Houſe, would, or dard 
ſeize upon a Gentleman, who made one 
of an Audlence, who had paid for the 
Place they fat in, on his own Opinion 
nd Authority, without your particular 
Commands? Nay, if I miſtake not, that 
was the Fellow's very Excuſe for doing 
it, however he might be taught to — 
his Story afterwards, All Thinking Peo- 
ple, I believe, Sir, judge it, even in your 
ſelf, a very raſh and inconſiderate Action, 
as you cannot but ſuppoſe it muſt exaſ- 
perate all the reſt of the Audience into a 
Reſolution of bringing you by any Meang 
to do Juſtice, and beg Pardon where you 


had 


E 


bad committed ſo monſtrous an Offence, 


| you have, by a moſt memorable Blunder, 


Way of evading the Guilt of the Deſign 
9 
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and can we be ever made to believe, that 
any other Perſon dared to do this, or, 
that after it was. done, vou could be ſo 
difintereſtedly eaſy, as not to give your- 
ſelf the Trouble of even enquiring whoit 


_ was that did it, as you would have us be- 
lieve by your Addreſs, where you poſitive- 


ly affirm, that you now do not know by 
whom it was done : But for fear we 


| hould never be brought to believe your- 


ſelf alone in fo improbable a Thing as this, 


brought Oath of it, and very prudently 
cauſed a Fellow, whoſe Stretch of Con- 
ſcience we all profeſs beyond moſt that 
have been met with, to ſwear to a Nega- 
tive, and declare on his Oath, in the moſt 


expreſs Terms imaginable, that you knew 


nothing of the Matter. One Man's thus 
ſwearing to the Thoughts and ſecret 


Knowledge of another, is an admirable 


I} 

of a Crime, and may be made very exten- 
fively uſeful ; but all I ſhall obſerve on 
it, is, that, perhaps, the ill-natur'd Part 
- of the World will believe he might 


Scene-Men, Ge. I cannot but highly ap 
plaud this Manner of even 
more, I think, than any thing elſe I have 


deed; and, I think, to your immortal Ho- 

good, the moſt unanſwerable of all the 
Arguments I ever heard. But I cannot 
omit that ſome of your Audience are im- 


( 28 ) 
and Smalluaod in particular, who facd 
the Audience with that bareſac d Intrepi- 


theic Character, are inliſted under you as 


indeed if there be Truth in what is ſo com- 


monly reported, they may very well be 


term'd a Sort of Peace-Officers in your 


Service, and indeed the. beſt in the World, | 


for knocking a Man down is certainly a 


way of making him — with a 


Vengeance. 


You add, that theſe People did not ap- 


pear, cl ud by the Violence of the Tu- 


mult, 1 em afraid, Sir, there is mote 


Truth on the contrary fide of the * 
Tama wa occaion'dby th infolent end 


ing on of theſe People ; and K 


— 


Your 


dity, that makes ſo remarkable a Part of 


_ . Seene-Men, Carpenters, or Peace-Officers, 


v 


muſt have come in with the Multitude when 


( 29) 


Your Salvo for the Multitude of theſs 

Bullies that appeared in the Pit, where you 
could not have the Hardineſs to tell us 
they were Scene-Men or Peace-Offficers, 
when ſo many People talked with them, 


and what they were, is admirable; they 


Poſts, being before, like the Fryar and the 
Colonel to the Relief of Gomez's Wife, 
all paſſing by Accident that Way. Me. 
Fortune of theſe People, that they ſhould 
accidentally. be all got together about the 
Doors of the Play-Houſe, juſt at the lucky 
Moment when they were wanted to the 


Aſſiſtance of their old Patron and Bene- 


talking to Children, or you could not put 
. fo groſs an Aﬀeont on the Underſtandings 

. you have made your Ene- 
mies, 


(5) 
ſolved to contitiue fuck. ; 


would ever be confirued as an Infringement 
of the Liberties of an Audience: And this 
| Addreſs, every Sentence of which I have 
ſo fairly examined and enquir'd into tha 
Truth and Juſtice of, what you are pleas'd 
to call an impartia Account of your Con- 
du, and on the Strength of which you 
are hardy enough to appeal to the Public 
of Monday Night. You ſaw, Sir, by your. 
next Attempt to play, what was that Judg- 
ment, and how 1 — . 
—— — 
greater Juſtice, than to judge of every Ac- 
tion of your Life by your Addreſs, and 
make 3 you have paid to 
Truth 


— 7” 
Truth in that, the Meaſure of their Belief 
in all they ſhall hear hereafter from you. 


But be that as it may, thus much I pre- 
ſume you may have learn'd from what you 
ave ſuffered already for your imaginary 
_ Offence, as you are pleas d to term it, that 
there is a Duty from the Manager of a 
Play-Houſe to the Publick, on whom he 
entirely depends for his Support; and that 
if ever he irritates that Publick to a Cen- 
ſure of his Conduct, and an exerting of 
that Right, they will aſſert over him; he 
has nothing left for it but an immediate 
Compliance with their Demands, if juſt 
and reaſonable, as in all Probability they 
generally will be, or if it ſhould happen to 
be otherwiſe, a modeſt and humble Repre- 
ſentation of the true State of the Facts 
which they may perhaps not rightly un- 
derſtand, ſabmited to themſelves, and not 
an inſolent Appeal to the Public againſt 
them. From a Behaviour of ſuch a Kind 
he 


(32) 5 
he will be ſure not only of Pardon, bot 
Applauſe; for an Engliſh Audience, like 
the reſt of an Exgliſb People, will always 
as much diſdain the Name of Tyrants as 
of Slaves. But of how different a Kind 
from this Behaviour does every Sentence of 


your Addreſs, or imaginary Juſtification, 
denk yours to be! Vou have felt enough 
of the Effects of it, I think, to bring you 
to Reaſon, and may they have that Effect: 

For the remaining Sentence, the Conclu- 
fion of this Piece I ſhall obſerve, that as 
all Flouriſhes of Eloquence can never give 
chat irreſiſtible Strength and Grace to any 
' Cauſe, as one plain Truth to the Purpoſe, 
told without any other Ornament than its 
own intrinfick Worth ; fo nothing can 
| betray a Cauſe fo deeply as a known and 
open Falſhood : Tis that I huild on as the 
Foundation of my ſtrongeſt Arguments 
againſt every Part of your Addreſs; but 
more than all the reſt, it muſt be the Ruin 
of all you could hope from this conclud- 


ing 


( 33) 


ing Sentence, which I muſt be ſo free to 
tell you is nothing leſs than an open Falſ- 
Hood in all its Parts, avowedly thrown 
upon the Town in the Face of more than 
an hundred Witneſſes: You ſay a total Ex- 
cli is now infifted upon; to which the 
Public anſwer, that not one of them 
ever thought of ſuch a thing, much leſs 
nam' d or infiſted on it. That the Manager 
7s to refign his Property : It was never 
nam'd or thought of. The Public to be 
deprived of their  Diverfians, 80 far is 
the whole Meaning of the Diſturbance, as 
you call it, was only td procure to the Pub- 
lie thoſe very Diverſions in a Manner moſt 
Entertaining, and more worthy their fre 
quenting, And the Players of tbeir Sub- 
Hence. The foregoing Sentence is a ſuf- 
ficient Anſwer to ilis, for the makiog the 
Play. Houſes more wotthy the Town's fre- 
quenting muſt add to, not diminiſh, the 
Profits of the . 
F | - Bs 


1 
ſay, after every Conceſſion becoming one 
Gentleman to aſe, and another to make, 
bas been ſubmitted to; but here, Sir, ac- 
cording to the good old Phraſe, reckon- 
ing without your Hoſt, for the Publick 1 
am afraid will not look on you as the pro- 
| pereſt Judge in the World, of what Con- 
ceſſions are proper for them to aſk. 


If therefore, inſtead of being ſatisfied 
with what you have a Mind they ſhould 
riſe to new Demands upon. you, as per- 
haps they will think they may with great 
be obliged to grant them all, as I cannot 
ſee, ſo long as they are juſt, how you could 
avoid it; will it not then gall your Re- 
membrance, to think how ſmall a Conceſ- 
ceſſion might have ſaved all this, if made 
in Time? What are the additional Six- 
pences in Diſpute, to the Loſſes and Da- 
mages you have already brought upon 


your 


(35) 

yur Hd? As to the Town's not be- 
a not the Sixpences, bon your Mo- 
| tive for perſiſting in your Pantomimes, 
it had been highly laudable; but you are 
as ſenfible as I am, that there is ſcarce a 


ſingle Perſon in any Audience, but would 


Farce than the beſt Pantomime you can 
ſhew em: You'll fay the Farces are but 
few, and thoſe the Town tired out with 
the Repetition of; but it may be anſwer- 
ed, there are many others common and 
to be had any where, which it would be 
but a very little Trouble to revive, and 
many of which would pleaſe, perhaps, 
as much as thoſe you act ſo commonly: 
But a Thing of much more Conſequence 
to the Publick, is to demand, Why have 
not Authors better Encouragement to 
vrite you new Ones? And to carry it a 
Step farther ſtill, why is it that the Publick 
has ſo few tolerable new Plays? If you 
— MY would 


= 32 
would anſwer to this, that it is not your 
Fault they have not, and that there are 
none writ, nor Men of Genius to write 
them, 1 could tell you, that you and I, and 
many more know it to be falſe: And here, 
Sir, you muſt give me Leave to let the 
Publick into one of thoſe Secrets of Stage- 
Policy, thoſe ſolemn and inviolable Arcana 
of the Theatre, which few beſide your- 
ſelves, few even of thoſe who have been 
hurt by them, are acquainted with, = 


There wis a Time, and that not be- 

yond the Reach of many's Memory, 
when the Managers of the Theatre were 
themſclves Performers, and knew the real 
Intereſt of the Stage too well to ruin it 
by any underhand or privately-intereſted 
Views, when a good Play was a Fortune 
for the Man who had Genius enough to 
produce it, and when the Managers thought 
ſuch a Piece the greateſt Treaſure that 
could be put into their Hands. The 


| Memory | 


, RL 
Memory of theſe good Days has encou- 


raged perhaps more than one or two Peo- 
ple to employ their Time and Studies in 
the like Attempts, but alas! how miſera- 
bly different (I mean if they are good for 
any. thing) is the Fate they meet with! 
People will here think I am bantering, 
when I ſcem to lay a heavier 
Weight of Il-ufage upon the Author of a 
good Play than a bad one; but when I 
take this publick Opportunity of telling 
you I haye found out this Myſtery of 
Miſchief among your other Secrets, the 
Publick will know at length the true Rea- 
4 why the new Plays they are ſuffered to 


ber, are ſo few, and thoſe fo bad. The 


Managers of old confider'd when they had 
a new Piece before them, if it was of Va- 
lue, how much it would gain- them the 
Favour of the Town, how many full, 
(and what they prided themſelves more in) 
| how many well pleaſed Audiences it would 


bring them, and which perhaps, from a 


(38) 
very juſt Principle of Gratitude, was not 
the leaſt of their expected Pleaſures from 
at, how happy they ſhould make a Man | 
of Genius who deſerv'd it. Inſtead, of 

this honeſt and generous way of Think- 
ing. ſuppoſe a modern Manager, as igno- 
rant of, as unconcerned about, the true In- 
tereſt and Honour of the Theatre, conſi- 
ders, Here I have a Play before me, which 
is perhaps a good one: If I play it, it may 
bring twenty Houſes, the Profits of every 
Third of which muſt be this Author's: 
Why ſhould I give him fix or ſeven Night's 
Profit of the Theatre, when, by reviving 
an old Play, that coſts me nothing, and 
giving my favourite Performer a Part; fs 
which he may make a particular Figure 
i} in it, I can perhaps fill as many Houſes 
i without this third Day Toll? Down goes 
11 the new Play, condemned to everlaſting 
Silence: But that's not all; what if the 


| | Manager of another Houſe ſhould, from 
| any private Reaſons, take a different Turn 


(a) 
of Mind, and have it played, that would 
be a fatal Stroke indeed, and therefore 
muſt be guarded againſt: Let the Publick 


then ſuppoſe, in this Condition, the inge- 


nious Author of a Work of Merit baf- 


fled, he knows not why, in his Hope of 


ſeeing his Play brought on. the Stage, in 


which, if it be. poſſible, be .muſt never be 


ſafferd to fee him, delay'd, not denied, 


and in fine, trifled with, on from Time to 
Time, till from the Neglect of other Buſi- 


neſs and neceflary Debts which he has 
contracted, idly imagining he ſhould be 


| performed at all; they fee him dying in 

a Priſon, and leaving fo the worthy friendly 
Manager in quiet Poſcſſion of his Play, 
for nothing: And now, Sir, let them turn 


writing a good Play, to the brighter For- 


tune 


able to pay them from the Profits of a 
Play, condema'd all the while never to be 


their Eyes from this ad Obje&; this un- 
happy Creature ruin'd and murder'd for 


| 
| 
| 
| 


(49) 

tune of the happy Author of 2 bad one; bis 
Piece we may allow, the very Manager him- 
ſelf Wiſdom enough, to find to be good for 
nothing, as who indeed could fail of ſeeing 

that in moſt of the late Productions we have 
been ſuffer'd to ſee : Here then the mighty 
Ruler's Eyes put on a milder Aſpect, and 

his Mind a different Turn ; the Author is 
- too much a Blockhead to be dangerous, 
And his Piece has exactly that Quantity of 
Merit, the ſordid Intereſt of his Patron Ma- 
nager could wiſh' it, viz. Novelty. He 
is fure, he thinks, that a new Play will 
bring a full Houſe, and as Nobody can 


judge of it before they ſec it, he prudently 
conſiders that a new bad Play will bring 


as good a Houle'as a new good one: He 


has alſo this ſaving Certainty on his Side, he 
knows it will de damn'd, and conſequently 
has no Author's Profit to tremble for: Here 
then the Manager has done his Bufinefs, 
he has fill'd his Houſe, and may inſolently 
pretend, be bat e to oblige the 


Town. 


wmon's ſafe Afylum r his Refuge, 


(41 ) 

Town. The Author, from ſeeing bis Play 
prefer'd to others, becomes the Manager's 
aflur'd Aſſociate; and as People of his 
Tyrn are often neceſſary at a Theatre, he 
becomes his Boſom Friend and Table 
Companion, and at worſt, if he has ven- 
tar'd to ruin his Affairs on the Strength of 
the Profits of his Play, he has, provided he 
vill do as well as he can, all the dirty Work 
allotted him, inſtead of a Priſon, his Pa- 


| — pabyrpithe Dijmrngi hy 
tern the Set of Managers of old, and thoſe 
of later Days, the one made, the other 
ruined, the Fortunes of the Men who 
ſpent their Time and Studies in their Ser- 
vice; the one ſtudied the Diverſion of the 
Public, the other the private Intereſt of 
their own Purſes ; and conſequently the one 
gave the Town all the good Plays that came 
before them, the other all the bad ones; and 
whether or not there appears ſomethin g 
G — n_ 


WM. 
ke this in your own Conduct, I would 
fain aſk you, Sir ; if not, pray oblige the 
Public with the Reaſons of your preſenting 
them with that glorious Piece, Love the 
Cauſe and Cure of Grief, when you had 
before you more Plays than one, whoſe 
ROE by the afore- 
4 — VII 1 


— | 

| Wk Bs fr of ORF i. 
that of the preſent Age, be better or 
worſe than that of the late Player Mana... 
gers, let Proof and Experience ſpeak: They 
at the fame Time entertained the Public, 


and enrich'd themſelves; they were look d 


nourably, and afforded many memorable 


upon as Friends and Fathers to their Peo- 
ple, their Office was as the Bank, they 
Dealings with them, punctually and ho- 


Acts of Genorofity beſide: As to their Au- 
 diences, they gave their good Wiſhes with 


8 (43) 
their Money, and after three or four Hours 
of uninterrupted Attention, gave them at 
taking Leave a Thunder of Applauſe and 
Thanks. Whether all this be exactly the 
Caſe at preſent, I ſhall only obſerve, that 
*** 


Upon the ann like 
theirs was ſurely more to be wiſh'd than 
one of continual Jarrings, Noiſe, and Up- 
roar: Who cap be ſure where the Spirit 
and Commanding Temper of an Audi- 
ence will end? If they think it the indiſpen- 
| fible Duty of a Manager to treat them in 

the beſt Manner he is able, and will re- 
ſolve to be ſo treated, how are we ſure but 
that if an Author's new Play, which 
he has Reaſon to believe a good one, be 
delay'd, he knows not why, he may not, 
by an Advertiſement, inform the Public 
ſuch a one is in the Manager's Hands, and 
2 


G 2 Nay 


they ſee the Name of ſome unmeaning 
Actor in the Bills, for a Part they have 
been usd to admire another in, which 
other they alſo know is innocently diſ- 
treſs d, and all the while entreating to be 


( 44 ) 


Nay 5 how can we be ſure, that when 


employed, they may not demand his play- 
ing it, and, one by one, command the 
Manager into receiving all thoſe he has at 
preſent reduc'd to ſuch Diſtreſs; and to 


give you my Thoughts on that Subject, I 
look on it as a Matter worthy the Spirit of 


an Engliſh Audience, worthy the Care and 
Concern of a generous and compaſſionate 


People, to examine why a Number of 


Perſons, to whom they have been in- 
debted for the Pleaſure of many 'an Eve- 


ning ſpent in rational Delight, are thrown 
off, without any even pretended Crime, to 

Want and Miſery ; and the Charges of the 
Theatre all the while, as the Manager | 
himſelf aſſures us, made more than a Fourth 


Peter than while we had tbem. 


to this; 


( 45 ) 


As for their perſonal Character, if that | 
were any thing to the Furpoſe, as I am not 
enough acquainted with them to form a 
perfect Judgment, I ſhall only obſerve, 
that I believe the World ſpeaks well of 
many of them, better of all than of him 
who is their Accuſer. I'll venture to be 
very free with you, Sir, in ſo honeſt a 
Cauſe as this, and ask you, -if what I have 
| heard be true, and you have diſcarded them 
for one great Reaſon, for their ſpeaking 
ill of you to the World, have they not 
had too worthy and too great Occaſion 
for it? And let me add another Queſtion 
| Who is there, Sir, among all 
_ thoſe you have kept, that has not done 
the fame ? If you are (which I think the 
World muſt ſmile to hear you talk of) 
ſo particularly nice in their moral Charac- 
ter, why have you taken into your fo ſe- 
lect Company that miſerable Creature, with 

nothing to recommend him but his Infi- 
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with no Deſigns but to betray it, as ſenfi- 
ble he had no Grain of Merit, but what 


muſt ariſe from the Want of a Man worth 


a) 
delity and Triumph over all the Oath 
his Friends could invent to bind him 
who enter'd into an honeſt Aſſociation- 


a Million of him, and whom he therefore 


prudently determin'd to ruin, as far as in 
him lay, with a Number of innocent Per- 
- ſons beſide, to make Way for his own No- 


thingneſs and Inſignificancy to become of 
Conſequence, But to wave all this as fo- 


reign to the Buſineſs of an Audience, ſup- 


poſe they ſhould, however, go ſo far as 


not to ſuffer this Tool, this Puppet, any 
longer to ſupply the other's Place, this 
n 0 more like the other, than thou to Her- 
| cules, Suppoſe they ſhould proceed to 


your Alchymift again, Why are we to ſee 
this Murder of a Subtle, and a Face, when 


| there are Perſons diſtreſsd for Want of 
Employment, whom Yobnſort's ſelf, cou'd 


ack you, when they are tortur d with 


he 


(47) 
he look out of his Grave, would roar out 
Applauſe and Honour to in thoſe Charac- 
ters. What, I ſay, Sir, could be your 
Anſwer, or how could you deny on their 
Demand, if urg'd, as they have ſome 
others lately, to receive them: : 


The Publick, and yourſelf, are fo ſen? 


| ible that parallel Caſes may be produced 


in many other Plays, of your miſerable 
Want of the reſt, that I ſhall not be fo 
tedious to repeat them ; but appeal only 
to every Body's Judgment, who has fre- 
quented your Theatre this Seaſon, for the 
real Want of them all, and miſerable 
Shifts you are compelled to, to ſupply their 


I would rather aſk you, what is the 
Injury that any one of theſe unhappy 
People have done you, or any other Per- 
ſon, that they ſhould be thus thrown into 
Diſtreſe, and devoted to ſure Deſtruction ; 

not 


A | 


not only diſcarded, but purſued with Ha- 
nied their Bread, where almoſt all their 
Lives they had been uſed to get it, but 
purſued with Rage and: Malice if they 
dare attempt to get it any where elſe? 
How far you are concerned in this, Hea- 
Ven, and yourſelf beſt know; but the 
World will judge. And what can you 


expect they'll think, when they ſee, that 
when one of them, in mere Neceſſity to 


maintain himſelf and Family, had, after 
innumerable Difficulties, opened a little 
Refuge for the reſt as well as himſelf, 
where they could only expect to get 
Bread, not Riches; as ſoon as ever they 
began to be received amongſt his Aſ,- 
fſiſtants, Ruin is determined againſt him- 

ſelf and all of em, and Silence, or Infa- 

my and Priſon, made their only Alterng- 
tive. Suppoſe they ſhould hear to this, 
chat when there was a Scheme on Foot 
for opening another little Theatre in an 
ob- 


(49) 
obſcure Part of the Town, where it could 
be of no Hurt to you, the Maſter of it 
none of theſe unhappy Perſons, or ex- 
pect the Fate the other had juſt met 
with : Can you wonder, I fay, Sir, if 
| Perſons in their Diſtreſs, whom every | 

Body knows, and every Body has been 
pleaſed by, ſhould find ſome Friends raiſed 
but by common Gratitude and Compaſ- 
fion, to plead their Cauſes, and urge their 
Readmiſſion. And ſhould this happen, 
Sir, I am far from thinking it would be 
a Misfortune to you. How you have ma- 
naged in Matter of Price fince the Dif- 
carding them, as yourſelf alone, perhaps, 
know, yourſelf alone muſt be allowed to 
de a Judge of. But when we have your 
own Aſſurance, that you are now at more 
Expence than you were before, tis eaſy 
for every Body to ſee, that it can be no 
Hardſhip upon you, if you could be even 
compelled into the taking them in again, 
1 and 
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(30) 
and puting yourſelf at the Head of a bet- 
ter Company, at a ſmaller Expence; or, 
provided it even could be at a greater, 1 
am of Opinion, Extravagancies, if they 
may be called ſo, that tend to the better- 
ing the Stock one trades with, and bring- 
ing more Cuſtomers, are far from being 
of bad Conſequences. A better Run of 
Buſineſs than you could otherwiſe expect, 
would eaſily make amends for a fome- 


thing larger Expence ; and I, and every 


one beſide, except yourſelf, I believe, will 
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judge, that there would be both more 
Honour, and more Profit, in playing the 
whole Seaſon to full Houſes, (as that I 
think the Addition of theſe to the pre- 
lent Strength of your Company would 
aſſure to you) though at a larger Expence, 
than in ſeeing two Nights in the Week, 
perbaps, crowded, while the reſt are al- 
moſt empty, though at an eaſier Charge. 


—_ 4 


That 


(31) 


That an inſolent and tyrannical Way of 
| ay of 
uſing Actors, generally terminated in the 


Ruin of the Manager who gave into it, 


I thought all, who knew the Hiſt 
the Engliſs Stage, had i 
quainted with : You muſt remember ir, 
there have been Inſtances before * 
two Patentees uniting their Power to bring 
the Players to what Terms of Sla 
they pleaſed, but that all ſuch — | 
have ended, not in the AQtors, but te 
Maſter's Ruin, It was, therefore 18 
that when an Agreement n of 
between you and the Manager of the other 
| Play-Houſe, both the Actors and the 
Town would fare the better for it, not 
the one ſhould be worſe entertain'd — 
ever, and the others left to Miſery and 
Ruin by it. Two Playhouſes, it is 
queſtionable, may be e and = 
= Affluence in London, at this Time . 
if their Managers underſtood their *. 


In- 
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( 52 ) 


Intereſt, and could in their Hearts agree, 


the Town might be equally entertain'd at 
| both, and both be equally fill'd: Were they 
Tt'd down, for Inſtance, to an Agreement 


ſach as was made between the Managers 


of wiſer Times, that no Play acted at one 


Houſe, ſhould ever be attempted at the 


_ other, and all the capital Plays in the 


Engliſh Language, equally divided between 
them. The Town would then be freed 
from the vexatious Sight of a good Actor 
ſeen, as is too commonly the Caſe at pre- 


ſent, in an ill Light, and labouring againſt 


Nature, in a Character he never can ex- 
pect to ſhine in, from the Vanity and Im- 


patience in his own Nature, that would 
not ſuffer him to be at reſt, and ſee ano 
ther excel in any thing, tho ever ſo fo- 


reign to what Nature had deſign d bim 


or. 


And 


( 33) 


And now, Sir, tho I have expreſſed 
myſelf with all this Freedom to you, do 
me the Juſtice to believe, that however 
much Enmity I may have to your Faults, 
I am far from having any to your Per- 


| fon, much leſs to the Theatre under your 


Direction: If what I have faid may be 
of ſo much Good to you, as to give you 
Caution to avoid Errors you are going in- 


to, or extricate you from the Effects of 


ſuch as you have already run into, I have 
my ſincere and utmoſt With, and fo far 
| give me Leave to ſubſcribe myſelf, | 


Nur Friend and Well-Wiſter. 


